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From the National Intelligencer. 
Doctor Richard Dinmore, was one of those 
few men who deserve to be held in remem- 
brance, even by those who had not the satis- 


* 





The death of his uncle placed him in good 
circumstances, although far from what the 
mode of bringing him up warranted the 
expectation of; for in the distribution of his 
property all his relations of equal degree 
were placed on the same footing, many of 
whom he had never seen. The guardian 





faction of his acquaintance. A briefsketch of 
his life will serve to show the connexion 
between moral and political virtues; and the 
importance of a cultivated understanding in 
supporting the mind under bodily. infirmi- 


————— 
- 


to whose care young Mr. Dinmore was 
now intrusted, was a man of strong and vi- 
gorous intellect, who roused into activity 
a mind relaxed by effeminacy, and prepar- 
ed his ward in some degree for the trials 
he afterwards experienced. At the expira- 





ty, domestic affliction and political intoller- 
ance. 

He was born in the city of Norwich, in 
England, on the 8th of December, 1765. 
His father was a respectable tradesman of 
that city, and yet lives to shed tears for 


the loss of one of the best of sons. The af- | 


fection of wealthy relatives took him in ear- 
ly infancy from the paternal root, and he 
was reared by an uncle, under strict reli- 
gious discipline, but with all the effemima- 
cy and indulgence which riches couid give. 








tion of his apprenticeship he was sent to 
London to complete his medical education, 
where he made great proficiency as an ana- 
tomist; and where his sanguine tempera- 
ment led him to embrace with avidity and 
to pursue these improvements in the theo- 
ry of his profession which Brown and Dar- 
win had introduced. On his return from 

London, in 1788, he married Miss Shreeve, 
_ and settled at Watton, in his native country; 
followed his prefession for several years; 





The apparent heir to his uncle’s fortune, 
his education was showy and calculated to | 
exhibit him as a fine gentleman, rather than 

a scholar. He acquired an early taste for 
historical reading, which he  retaine< 

through life, and which had a considerable 
effect in forming the character he support- 


ly infirmity, and disgusted with the prac- 
tice. To be a witness to the pains and sul- 


| out the means of relieving them; to hear 
|the groans and see the sufferings of the 
| poor, and extract a living from the misfor- 


tunes of his fellow creatures, accorded ill 





ed in manhood. The vigor of his mind 
would occasionally appear through the tram- | 
mels of fashion; he would astonish and de- 
light his uncle, who was an English whig, 
by the support of the American cause, which | 
he drew from historic sources, and by an) 


ease and brilliancy in conversation, rarely | 
to be met with. Destined for one of the lib- | 
eral professions, his uncle preferred that of | 
medicine, and according to the notions of 
the day, paid a large fee to an eminent coun- 
try practitioner, with whom he was placed 
for Some years, aS a preparatory step tu 
his future studies. In the family of this | 
seutleman he became attached to an amia- 
ble and interesting young lady of the name 
of Shreeve, whom he afterwards married. | 





| own bill. With an acute and discriminating 


with his: feelings; he could never utter 
groan with a patient and suffo- 
cate him with medicine to lengthen his 


groan tor 


mind, in easy circumstances, and blessed 


|ivee from bodily pain, he was the intimate 


in history; well acquainted with the Eng- 
lish aristocracy; and no man better with the 
established priesthood of his country. He 
knew intimately their hearts, their immor- 
ality and their hypocrisy; and with a few 
exceptions, despised them thoroughly.— 
He knew the form and body of the pres- 
sure under which industry labored, and re- 





| 

| ill qualified for its laborious duties by bodi- | 
; 

| 


ferings of his intimate friends, often with- | 


joiced in the hope that the public mind 
would recover its elasticity, and the English 
character be fully developed. Until now he 
had been an English whig; but a careful 
examination of the effects of government 
on society, led him to a more accurate 
knowledge of the government of his own 
country than he had before possessed; col- 
| lision of mind stimulated his inquiries, and 
stripping history of the glare and splendor 
of royalty, he scrutinized the personal char- 
acters of the English sovereigns. This ex- 
amination effectually destroyed his rever- 
ence for monarchy, and carried perfect con- 
viction to his mind that no other than a de- 
mocratic representative government would 
| consult the true interests, and promote the 
| happiness of the people. In 1793 he pub- 
| lished the result of this inquiry, under the 














| title of “ A brief account of the moral and 
i political acts of the kings and queens of 
| England.” He entered with his whole 
|soul into those plans for the reformation 
;of the English government which the best 
/heads and hearts of that kingdom deemed 
‘necessary for the support of civil and re- 
ligious liberty; and was one of the eighty 
‘who were to have been sacrified to Mr. 





'Pitt’s fears of the honest indignation of 


: : aad + ss * = ‘os ‘ tly « . 
| with an’ astonishing flow of spirits, when || his early friends and supporters, had Har- 








dy’s trial terminated according to minis- 


and associate of the first characters in the |) terial expectations. Tine Reevite associa- 


country, for wealth or talent; and when he 
jeit England possessed the affection and to sing to the praise and glory of the uni- 
esteem of a literary circle seldom equalled. |\ted church and state were excluded from 

‘he wera of the French revolution cal- | the common benefit of society, rendered 
led forth all his sympathies and affection |/his abode in Watton unpleasant and un- 
for the human race. He huiled the bright safe. The spirit of proscription and per. 
prospect of ‘cace and good will among |/secution was abroad, and the friends of 
men, and rejoiced in having his lot cast in 


~~ 





i 





‘freedom were only safe by their numbers, 
so suspicious a period. He was well read j Rewurning to Norwich, he entered into 








tion by which those who were unwilling - 





sewer > 











smmercial connexion with a young gen- 


“Veman of fortune, named Turner, and a 


a Ea 


Remnant ee 


Mr. Gardner, now of the city of Philadel- 
phia. They traded extensively in grain to 
the continent, and suffered greatly when 
the French took possession of Hamburg. 
The sacrifices then made for the preserva- 
tion of their mercantile credit, and the death 
of one of the partners a few days before he 
became of age and into possession of his 
property, destroyed the establishment: and 
the debts of the firm falling on the surviy- 
ing partners ingulphed the whole of Mr. 
Dinmore’s property. 
- He had during this time made a noble 
stand with the republicans of Norwich 
against a profligate administration. Their 
cause was embraced by some of the wealthi- 
est men in the country and was support- 
ed by a mass of talents, which alarmed even 
Pitt. And in their opposition to Windham’s 
election, without a bribe or a threat, car- 
ried a majority of votes to the poll; forc- 
ing the ministry to buy the votes of Nor- 
wich citizens resident in London, and send 
them by the coaches to the election, in or- 
der to secure their favourite champion a 
seat in the house of commons. About this 
period the Doctor wrote a small pamphlet, 
entitled, “ An exposition of the principles 
of the English jacobins,” rescuing 
publicans from the foul and slandcrous im- 
putations of their enemies. His zeal for 
the cause of liberty, civil and religious, 
knew no rest; he was always at his post, in 
opposition to the growing and oyerwhelm- 
ing power of despotism. The loss of for- 
tune; was not as with ordinary men, accom- 
panied by the desertion of friends, but he 
could ill bear the dependent situation of a 
poor gentleman. He determined to leave a | 
country, where corruption and fear had so 
palsied the public mind, that little hope of |) 
political regeneration was left fof his time. 
His friends procured him an appointment 
as surgeon in the service of the East India | 
company, but he chose rather to relinquish 


ney, being in United States’ stock, was by 
him sent to New York for sale. It went 
into the hands of one who became bank- 
rupt a few days afterwards; by which he 
lost every cent. 

Thus left in a strange country, with an 
enféebled frame, a family to support, and 
without a dollar, his moral rectitude and 
| firm mind kept him from despondence. De- 
|pendent on himself only, he began the 
world anew, with the firm resolution of 
making his mode of living depend on his 
means of support. He opened a small school, 
became gradually known, and esteemed; 
for he found those who recognized his 
worth, valued his head and prized his heart. 
With the feeble means derived from the 
sale of his books, and being joined by ano- 
ther unfortunate whom he had known in 
England, he opened a grocery store in 
Georgetown; his partner died, and he be- 
came the editor of anewspaper in Alexan- 
dria. Firm in the support of human rights, 
and the government of our country, he for 
several years conducted the “ Expositor” 
with a very slender support. In Washing- 
ton he lost his son, at an age when his 
great talents had developed themselves, 





;and when the father was on the point of 


| seeing all his fond hopes realized. Whilst 
the re- || in 


Alexandria he was bereft of the kind 
solacer under all afflictions; a loving and 
beloved wife; not, however, without com- 








| 
} 


mitting to his care and attention an infant 
| daughter, the sixteenth child of their union. 


|, This infant was now the only tie to exis- 


| tence. He felt the incompetency of an in- 
firm father to discharge the duties devolved 


i 
1 
\ 
| 


j 


upon him as his child advanced in age. The 
| daughter of his step mother whom he had 
1 known i in early life, was left a widow, with 
| a feeble means of support and several chil- 


| dren. She became his wife, and discharged 
| the duty of a mother to his child whilst he 
bestowed the same attention to her daugh- 
| ters. These sacred bonds are now sever- 


ed, and all have to lament the loss of his 


the ‘situation than subscribe articles which parental cares. 


forbade resistance to oppression, and make | 


No native born citizen could be more 


his transportation from India depend on } attached to, or would have sacrificed more 


the mere will of the company. Always at- 
tached to the American cause, where its 
governments were in accordance with his 
belief of political perfection, he resolved on 


coming to this country, where man enjoys | 


more of civil and religious liberty than has 
fallen to his lot in any other portion of the 
globe, or at any other period of time. With 
a wife and only surviving child (whom he 


in the support of this country than him, | 
‘for he believed our government superior | 


|to all others for the purposes of its insti- 
, tution. His consolation and support du- 
| ring the latter part of a life of pain and dif- 
! ficulty, was the hope of benefiting his fel- 
| low creatures and the consciousness of do- 
ing good. Since his 
| the paper, and becoming a clerk in the 


had afterwards the misfortune to lose,) and | public offices, he evinced the same zeal 


about three 


hundred pounds sterling, he | for the advancement of the district in po- 
» arrived at Washington in 1797. T his mo- \ litical rights whieh had marked his whole 





. *. / . 
relinguishment of 


ee 


life. Superior to. every species of hypo- 


crisy, he pursued undeviatingly the path 
of political honesty and moral rectitude; 
leaving to us who survive the example of 
how a moral and good man ought to 
live, and how cheerfully he can die. 

With many domestic cares, afflicted by 
gout, and a subject to a cancerous com- 
plaint, life could have few attractions. He 
believed his existence necessary to others, 
discharged faithfully the duties it imposed, 
and passed to his God, without a sigh, on 
the evening of the 26th of September, in 
the 46th year of his age. 

— + 


For the Repertory. 


CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 


A TALE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

O! it was a sight, that might have bleach’d 
Joy’s rosy cheek forever. M. G. Lewis. 
*T was such a deed, as shows the fiends less guilty, 

And from the brow of brutal vice doth pluck 
Her purpled ringlets. /inon. 

The figure flew to catch the sinking maid, 
but upon coming near enough to discern her 
features, he started back, uttering a shriek 
of mingled horror, surprize and joy. He 
stood some moments motioniess with aston- 
ishment, during which Amelia had recover- 
ed and fixing her eyes upon the emaciated 
form before her, she exclaimed: 

“JT conjure you tell me, dread spirit, that 
bear the form of the only one my heart could 
ever love, tell me for what purpose you 
have left the tomb, and thus affright my 
senses in this dismal dungeon!” 

“ Amelia!” cried the supposed spectre, 
“ my dear Amelia!” 

“ Can it be?” shrieked the maid, “ it is! it 
is!”? 

She rushed forward and was clasped in 
the arms of the living Florival! Good reader, 

** Season your admiration for a while, 

While I relate thiggnarvel to you.” 

We left the Til cosse Florival, senseless 
upon the ground, struck by the lightning, on 
that evening, the events of which are alrea- 
dy known, his search for Kartholo and his 
subseqyent encounter with the spectre of the 
palace. The youth continued in a state of 
insensibility until the prince, Altenheim 
and their attendants arrived at the spot. The 
count, being before, passed with his atten- 
dants without beholding the situation of his 
esteemed Florival, and Montaldo and his 

vassals would also have passed, had not a 
deep groan from the youth arrested their 








progress. Geraldo was ordered te search 
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from whence it proceeded, and soon discov- | 
ered the body of Florival. He no sooner ga- / 
zed upon the face, than he started back, ut- | 
tered a cry of surprize, and seizing a torch 
that was carried by one of the attendants 
held it close to the youth, remembrance | 
scemed to strike him. He whispered some- 
thing in the ear of D’Arinhault, who started, 
and Geraldo ordered all the -rest of the ser- 
vants to proceed te the castle and leave the 
unfortunate sufferer to the care of Gaspard 
and himself. The command being repeated 
by their lord, they proceeded. Geraldo whis- 
pered Montaldo as he passed: 

“ Let your prudence, my lord, conceal this 
adventure from the count, and.command the 
silence of the vassals. Ere long you shall 
hear more of this.” 

After the group had retired a sufficdent | 
distance from the spot, Geraldo opened the | 








bosom of Florival’s vest, in order to accele- | 
rate his recovery, when he again started at | 
a scar on his breast, and exclaimed “ tis he, 
this is convincing proof.” 

Having traced the circumstances thus far, 
we shall proceed in the words of Florival, 


‘ ° ° ( 
which he delivered to Amelia, after the first 


emotions of wonder, joy and terror had sub- 
sided. Having recounted the events which 
are already made known he thus continued: 

“When I awoke from the state of insen- 
sibility into which the shock I received had 
thrown me, judge my astonishment, beloved 
Amelia, on beholding two fierce and ruffian 
looking fellows bending over me and using 
every endeavour to bring me to my senses. 
I immediately concluded that they were ban- 
ditti, but was soon undeceived by their infor- 
ming me that they were the vassals of the 
Price Pandolfo aad would conduct me to 
Altenheim when I found myself ig a condi- 
tion to proceed. After some time I felt my- 
self considerably recovered and requested 
their aid to conduct me to the cottage of my 
mother, where I would rest that night and 
return to the castle in the morning. They 
received my wish with demonstrations of 
satisfaction, and, leaning upon the arm of one, 
Wh«se pame'l afterwards learned was Ge- 
raldo—” 

“ Infamous villain!” interrupted Amelia, 
shuddering at the recollection of her own 
Injuries, 

“Be calm, my love,” said Florival, and 
continued: “ Supported on his arm I pro- 
ceeded, as I thought, toward the cottage, nor 
was I undeceived until I found myself en- 
circled by the forest. I represented their 
error, as ] imagined, to them, when Geraldo 
drew his rapier and threatened me with in- 
Stan. death if I uttered a word or refused tw 








| follow them, Full of amazement I requested 


Pa, 


to know their reason for this procedure, but | 
received no other answer than the reitera- | 
tion of the threat. Not knowing how to ace | 
count for their inveteracy, and conscious of | 
having committed nothing by which to incur 
their hatred, I proceeded, and, after some | 
time, arrived at this desolate mansion, where 
we were admitted, by a ferocious looking | 
wretch, through a door that opened only as} 
far as a chain across it on the inside would | 
permit. 

“Clithero,” said Geraldo, to the fellow | 
who admitted us, “ we have brougat a youth | 
of which you are to take the greatest care, | 
for so our lord commands. Let him escape 
at the hazard of your life.” 

* We will lodge him in the lower dun-| 
geon,” answered Clithero, “from which if 
he escape, I will be content to bear the ven- 
geance of our lord.” 

What my feelings were, my dear lady, at 
the mention of the dungeon, you can easily 
imagine; but they were more acute still! 
when Geraldo commanded me to follow, and | 
I saw Clithero seize a chain, fastened to an! 
iron belt, that hung upon the wall. 

“ What are you going to do with that!” 
demanded Geraldo. 

“ As I am to be accountable for the pris- 
oner’s safety,” returned Clithero, “1’ll take 
the liberty of securing him as I please.” 

The iron belt was now fastened round my 
body and I was compeiled to carry the chain 
that was to confine me, as I thought, from 
liberty forever. 1 followed the unfeeling 
wretches and was soon conducted to a cold 
and clammy dungeon. Here they left me 
without a word, after they had fastened my 
chaln to a staple in the wall. I heard the 
door close and the massy locks and bolts 
creak that shut me in impenetrable darkness. 
My heart sickened with despair, and I sunk 
down upon the gelid ground. The horror of 
my situation rushed forcibly upon my mind; | 
I beheld your despair and the anguish of my | 
benefactor; 1 saw you united to Pandolfo, 
while I was lingering in a comfortless dun- | 
geon, and where I rightly supposed I was} 
destined to expire with famine. The thought | 
overcame my fortitude and my senses fled. | 
When [ revived what was my astonishment, | 
my delight, to find that in falling, I had for-| 
ced the staple from the wall. My joy was al- 
most as great as if I had been restored to} 
liberty, for I considered the circumstance as | 
the happy prognostic of approaching libera- 
tion. But from this dream of felicity I was || 
soon aroused by the unboltin® cf my dun- || 
geon door and the entrance of Clithero with | 

torch, a small pitcher of water and a loaf) 
oi bread. 1 immediately replaced the staple | 
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from observation; but my crafty keeper ob- 
served my motion and having placed the 
bread and water upon the ground, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the chain. He soon per- 
ceived the staple to be loose, and without ut- 
tering a word, he drew it forth and drove it 
into another part of the wall, then with a grin 
of savage triumph left’ me to my reflections. 
Aguin I relapsed into despondency, for every 
hope had disappeared. Clithero had length- 
ened my chain so that I could lie down; 
which I now did, resolving to commit myself 
into the hands of heaven and bear with forti- 
tude the dreadful fate that awaited me. My 
little stock of bread and water was soon gone 
and Clithero appeared nomore. The excru- 
clating pangs of hunger and thirst now began 
to tear me. I was almost mad with anguish 
and with herculean vigour, the powerful 
struggle of despairing nature, I forced the sta- 
ple from the wall, but overcome by the effort, 
fell. Senseless I lay for a great while, and 
when I did recover, nature was so exhausted 
that I was unable to rise. A long time I re- 
mained upon the ground, but at last resolved 
to make one effort torise. The cravings of 
hunger were wearing me away, but I suffer- 
ed no longer the extremity of pain. I arose 
and bending my way directly forward, I soon 
found myself in a narrow passage, feeling 
the wall on each side, which I have disco- 
vered led to another dangeon, in which I 
have found the dear object of my heart’s 
best affections, whom I never hoped to be- 
hold again.” 

Here Florival concluded and Amelia im- 
mediately gratified his curiosity by a relation 
of the circumstances that lead to her con- 
finement in the dungeon. Having conciu- 
ded, they both expressed their conviction of 
the guilt of D’Arinhault, though neither 
could imagine the cause of his enmity to 
Florival; and having offered many fruitless 
conjectures, Amelia at length called the at- 
tention of her lover to the parchment she 
had found by the skeleton; whose astonish- 
ment and horror were as great as her own 
had been. There still being no hopes of lib- 
erty the youth resolved to peruse the scroll 
by the feeble glimmer of the lamp which 
Amelia had brought with her into the dun- 
geon, but his purpose was prevented by 
their perceiving the gleam of a torch upon 
the furthest part of the passage through 
which Florival entered. Their fears were 
now aroused, and they gave themselves up 
for lost. Perceiving, however, a projection 
of the wall that was built round, forming a 
kind of arch, they both entered it and con- 


cealing tagir lamp, remained in breathless ‘ 
oy 


expectation until they discovered who it was 


and leaned against the wall, thus covering it || that had entered the dungeon. Presently 
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they heard two persons approach, and plain- 
ly distinguished the voices of Geraldo and 
the inhuman Clithero. 

“ They are not here,” cried Geraldo. 

« Curses pursue them both!” cried Clith- 
ero, “ but come, let us hasten and doubtless 
we may overtake them before they reach the 
castle.” 

They now passed on, so near the conceal- 
ment of Florival and Amelia that had they 
turned round they must inevitable have dis- 
covered them. Florival convinced that now 
was the only chance of discovering an outlet 
to their prison, imparted to Amelia his de- 
sign of following them, and after finding the 
entrance to the dungeon, returning for her. 
The maid was apprehensive for his safety, 
yet seeing no alternative, but this or re- 
maining in the dungeon, she consented, and 
the youth, wrapping his chain around him 
to prevent its clanking, proceeded forward 
conducted by the distant gleam of Geraldo’s 
torch. After some time they stopped at a 
door; Clithero unlocked it and Florival felt 
the cool air rush in upon him, which great- 
ly revived his fainting body. He now saw it 
close and heard Clithero lock it again from 
the outside. He rushed forward and examin- 
ing it, discovered the catch to be fastened 
with large-screws. He took the flat staple 
which still accompanied his chain and to his 
joy found it sufficiently small to operate as 
a screw-driver. Full of hope he returned to 

_Amelia whom he found waiting his return 

in breathless expectation. He imparted to 
her his hopes and they immediately hasten- 
‘ed. towards the spot that would open to lib- 
erty. Florival instantly began his operations 
and in the space of an hour removed the 
three screws that fastened the lock, and up- 
on opening the door they were nearly over- 
come with joy at beholding the starry firma- 
ment. Bending to the ground, they returned 
thanks to that beneficent power who protects 
the innocent and confounds the designs of 
daring guilt. 

They were now free, but knew not which 
way to travel, to avoid their enemies and 
reach a place of safety. Resolving, however, 
to trust to that Providence who had hitherto 
protected them, they took the right hand 
path and proceeded forward with as much 
speed as their feeble frames enabled them to 
employ. 

(To be continued.) 





For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. LVII. 
Thou, nature, art my goddess. 
Shakspeare. 
For the entertainment of this day I shall 














take no further care than to publish a few 
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epistics which deserved a better fate than 
the neglect with which I have treated them 
for a considerable time past. The first is 
from a particular acquaintance of mine 
whose sober and dignified deportment has 
been the admiration and delight of all those 
who have had the happiness to be in her 
company. PETER PEACEABLE. 
Dear Mr. Peaceable, 

It affords me the highest satisfaction up- 
on this my undertaking to address you, 
to be assured that the friendship we have 





always cherished, and the social intercourse | 
which has always subsisted between us, is 
not diminished, and will insure the observa- | 
tions I have to make not only a kind re- 
ception from your judgment, but also a 
place in your literary Cabinet. 

You will, no doubt, be surprised, that I, 
who have ever most studiously avoided any 
intercourse with the busy bustling race of 
mankind; who have always taken care to 
shroud myself in the veil of darkness | 





(unless when it has been torn from my | 


shoulders by that spangie-loving, gaudy old | 
maid the moon) before I make my appear- 
ance upon earth, should thus desire to ap- 


pear in public, in the face of those whom I | : 
_truction of the globe by fire, (as has been 
| without authority reported) than there was 


have heretofore sa particujarly wished to 
avoid. But the injuries which have been 
heaped upen me since the introduction of 
the present mode of polite assembling are 
too heavy to be longer supported, and I am 
compelled in this public manner, to sup- 
press my native feelings of modesty, and to 
assert the prerogatives and nrieniirs 
which the Author of nature has vouchsafed | 
to me. It would seem that what is termed the | 
polite world, have forgotten that the most 
laudable politeness consists in the care that 
is taken not to wound the feelings of asin. | 
ther. During the presiding of day, the 
greater part of these elegantes are confined 














to their respective beds, labouring under 
colds, head aches, and the many distempers 
contracted by indulgence in dissipated ex- 
travagance; but as soon as I make my en- 
trance into the world, I find these enemies 
to quiet and to me, ready for my approach, 
and prepared to stun my ears with the 
squeaking of catgut and dazzle my eyes 
with the flames of chandeliers and the brilli- 
ance of mirror glasses. The most frivolous 
conversation engages these thoughtless 
votaries of indulgence, and effectually con- 
spires to banish contemplation, my “ sedate 
compeer.” 

But, here, my pity is more frequently ex- 
cited by the bolder part of my disturbers; 
they who retire to the mansion of prosvitu- 
tion, or the house of the retailer of poisons, 








to endanger life by the Onc, and to under- 


> 











mine health, wealth, and happmessby fre. 
quenting the other. Oaths and imprecations 
fill up the pauses of obscenity, and the most 
beastly prostration of soul and body is the 
invariable consequence of those unseasona- 
ble metings. 


** Midnight, herself, aghast, beholds the wretch, 
Who wildly laughs in happiness supposed, 

And thinks himself in bliss beyond this world. 
Eche reverberates the sound to ears 

Of sober hearing, like the groans of death 

And mis’ry.” 

All those who are incited by the love of 
science to seek.my company are invited to 
take their lamp and sit down in full assur- 


} ance of my approbation and delight in their 
| society. 


To the rational and good, I have 
always been a friend,.and without vanity I 
might repeat the many compliments they 
have made me, Such men as yourself and 
Mr. Gravity and a few others are always 
welcome wherever I happen to be. 

Now I have my pen in hand, it may pro- 
brobably be agreeable to many honest peo- 
ple to know that the fiery affair called the 


| comet is not likely to make any alteration, 
in the weather during the ensuing winter, 


and that there is no more danger of a dis- 


this time last year, or any preceeding year. 
Yours, &c. 
MIDNIGHT. 

Peter Peaceable cannot help desiring 
that the various editors of public papers 
may give the last paragraph of the above 
letter one or two insertions for the instruc- 
tion of the world at large, and particularly 
the ladies. 

Mr. Peaceable, . 
Sir, 

You may recollect that I addressed a let- 
ter to you some months ago with a sketch 
of the history of my life. In the simplicity of 
my heart I then boasted of divers excellent 
deeds I had performed by the help of a mis- 
erably bad memory. Your prophecy, which 
was printed immediately under my letter, 
has been verified to the fullest extent. I 
am now obliged with shame to confess that 
the deceits I. practised under pretence of a 
memory in the first instance in reality bad, 
but for wicked purposes said to be worse 
than it really is, have met their reward. I 
am fully convinced that nothing but the 
purest uprightness of mind can insure 
happiness, or open a path to the enjoyment 
of the elegancies of wealth. Yours, 

JEREMIAH SURFACE. 

P. S. In consideration of the aid I have 
afforded you in filling up a number or two 
of the Cabinet, and as I really stand in 
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need of it, perhaps you would not hesitate 
to send me four or five dollars to pay for 
my last week’s board, &c. J. S. 


Dear Peacey, 

To tell the truth, I am now about forty, 
with a very cleaver fortune at my disposal, 
a handsome young rogue, it seems, has be- 
come enamoured of my person. I hate co- 
quetry and have determined at all events 
to marry him. Please to Jet me have your 
advice upon the subject. If you speak fa- 
vourably I don’t know how many nice things 
I may do for you. 

I remain your friend, 
DOLLY HEEDFUL. 
ANSWER. 
Madam, 

Marry him, and oblige your most obedient 
humble servant, 

PETER PEACEABLE. 


—— oo 
For the Repertory. 
ON PASSION. 

There is nothing in which the weakness 
of man is more apparent, than in the indul- 
gence of passion. I allude to that intempe- 
rate insolence of mind, which at times may 
be said to stifle the voice of reason, and 
hold over every intellectual faculty an infuri- 
ated sway. 

It may not be amiss for us to strive to 
discover whether an extremely irritable and 
rude temper can be productive of any con- 
sequences likely to be pleasing, or of any 
actions that will reflect honour on its victim. 
Is friendship in an error? Will the hasty 
ebullitions of passion, will the condemning 
frowns of fancied superiority be likely to 
correct it? will insolent reproach be likely 
to produce an end which can only be attain- 
ed by reflective virtue? will scandalizing 
abuse ever subdue that which is only to be 
tamed by modest remonstrance and delicate 
admonition? I answer, unhesitatingly, Vo! 
The ear of generous friendship is open at 
all times to advice, but it is only the base, 
the illiterate, the spiritless, whom friendship 
has forsworn, that will ever submit to high 
toned arrogance or lofty condemnation. 
Is this an end in which passion appears de- 
sirable? passion! which is ungoverned as 
the monster of the Lybian forest, and which 
overturns the intellectual powers with a 
more desperate determination than was the 
hydra of Lerna massacred by the club of the 
invincible Hercules. 

He who would shine with lustre in the 
circles of polite life, must cast off from his 
countenance the dull expression of the 
clown; he who would move with cistinction 
on the polished springs of refinement must 
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first discard frém his mind the pursuits of 
barbarity; and he who would render admo- 
nition agreeable to friendship must admon- 
ish with gentleness. 

If then, as I trust must appear plain to all, 
an irritable disposition fully indulged, is of- 
fensive to friendship, what must be its ope- 
ration in general life? He who permits it to 
get the upper hand is despised; he is point- 
ed at as unfit for social snjoyments; as a 
man of slender intellect, for would any but 
a slender intellect be rocked about by pas- 
sion? would any but a man of slender intel- 
lect with these consequences before him 
cast the reins on the neck of impetuous 
anger and trouble not himself concerning 
what it overthrows? Perhaps a parent, or a 
brother, ora sister, or a wife, may thwart its 
path; it matters not, they are all trampled 
by the demon under foot. Suppose honest 
but unknown merit should chance to be in 
its career; it matters not, it must perish. 
But suppose virtue firm and resolute should 
feel it shock; suppose he should seize it 
with stedfast determination; suppose he 
should forcefully restrain its fury; what are 
then the pleasures of him who has let loose 
this destroyer of human filicity? He is degra- 
ded, he is scorned, he is obliged to disown 
the act; to confess himself impotent; his 


brow is branded with humiliation, and his | 


tongue murmurs prayers of forgiveness. 
All the boasts of its being an act of duty 
to acknowledge the fault thus wantonly 
committed, mostly, and perhaps most cor- 
rectly, are construed into the weak apo- 
logies of fear. 

On this point I will not contend, but it 
must be evident to the whole world, that he 
who would retain his dignity in the eyes 
of men (if he ever possessed it), must act 
with that circumspection and coolness 
which will enable him to support what he 
may have advanced, amidst the wildest 
tumults of dissatisfaction, and the most de- 
termined of earthly reproach. , TT, T. 

—+ 


For the Repertory. 
CROSS READINGS. 
Mr. Editor, 

A news paper may be read several times, 
and still impart a great deal of amusement; 
if your readers will follow my directions. Af- 
ter having regularly perused the gazette, 
let them read it directly across, and there 
will be a number of curious combinations, 
called “ cross readings,” which cannot fail 
affording a fund of entertainment. Let them 
take the following for example. V. 

The court sentenced her to three months 
hard labour, in the house of correction 
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where she was sold for a penny per Ib. less 
than the prime cost. 

A woman at Milan brought into the 
world, it is said, at one accouchment, three 
sons, four daughters—and a dark brown 
horse with a cropt tail,no shoes on his fore 
feet, and a white streak on his forehead. 

Yesterday his majesty the king of Rome 
—frightened a horse, who started and leapt 
over—a ship completely rigged laying at 
Walnut street wharf. 

Will be sold, at public sale,—the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer—with a quantity of 
kitchen furniture, the property of a person 
declining housekeeping. 

Ran away from the subscriber, living in 
Germantown—a gold watch—who is an ex- 
cellent accountant. 

Just arrived and for sale by the subscriber 
No. 50 South Wharves—a wet nurse—who 
has been in three pitched battles. 

Died, at his seat in Cumberland, Mr.—The 
same day his remains were interred in—a 
mammoth cheese. 

Married, Mr. Flint to Miss M. Reed—at 
this festival, were exhibited three or four 
horned cattle of an astonishing size. 

In the course of the entertainment Mr. 
Pepin, on the famous horse Noble, wiil leap— 
from Cape Henry to New Castle, in fifty 
eight hours. 

To be sold, the time of a negro girl, who 
has seven years to serve—is broken winded 
and has had the bots these two years. 

The son of Mr.— was yesterday playing 
with some large dried pease, when after a 
few moments he was in extreme pain, and 
it was discovered that he had swallowed—a 
waggon load of good Irish potatoes. 

Was stolen from my premises, on Sun- 
day morning last,—forty acres of good ara- 
ble land—whoever secures the thief, shall 
receive—a ‘shel of blue point oysters—if 
he returns it himself I promise him a full 
pardon. 

In act second, a representation of the in- 
fernal regions, the furies seize Don Juan 
and cast him into—the common sewer, in 
South street. 

Some days ago a distillery in fourth street 
caught fire—and having passed the perihe- 
lium—sold one fourth of a ship lying at 
queen street, 

On Saturday Jast, a union was solemni- 
zed between his royal highness prince Wil- 
liam Henry and a princess of German: 
the consequences of which have not. 
transpired. 

a om 

Take away your expensive follies, a 
you will have litte reason to complain 
hard times. 
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For the Repertory. 
PROPITIATION. 


BOOK IV. 
(Continued.) 


THE 


ARGUMENT. 

utan having reached the mansions of hell, calls the 
Tiley obey his summons: Speech of Moloch; 
Satan relates the fuilure of his attempt, and de- 
claves that but one more 


of the fiends: 


expresses his hopes of seducing Judas Iscariot. 


fienw?: 


effort remains: 


“Moloch requests to hear it, and Satan 


Meanwhile, the king of evil and of hell, 
Had reached the dens where baleful spirits dwell; 
And there arrived convened the dismai state, 
itis efforts deep miscarriage to relate: 
Haste all ye po wers, the angry monarch cried, 
And doleful echo, all ye powers, replied; 


loud sound upon the 


— 
Ur 


Bore the pinion’d air, 2 
And bade each fiend to Satan’s throne repair; 
Each fiend, obeying, from his charge withdrew, 
And all impatient to the congress flew; 
The darken’d air divides, in pale affright, 
Vhile pass the furies to the house of, night. 
And now. assembled, silence Moloch cal Wd, 
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Silence ensued and Moloch thus began:— 
Monarch of sin and wrathful foe to man, 
Welcome once more to all our warriors here, 
Who love thy person and thy potence fear; 
Deputed by thy subjects here below, 

The loud, all hail, on Satan I bestow; 

Nor yet too soon appear’d, thy glad return 
With tenfold fury makes our bosoms burn. 
As if the sun were from his centre hurl’d, 
No more to shed his fervor on the worid, 
The world no longer could existence boast, 
With the huge orb her splendent glory lost; 
So when thou ’rt absent from our chieftains here, 
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With thee all fury seems to disappear. 236 
‘Thou greatest helper of their rancorous hate, 

And chief supporter of our mighty state; 

Thou son of hell, whose unremitting rays 

Flash burning vengeance, in continual blaze! 240 | 


Sut why sits sorrow on that royal brow, 
And why do hell-born tears now bursting flow? 
With what dread anguish is thy heart opprest, 


f And why so fiercely heaves that generous breast? 


— 





Speak, for our souls with restless fury glow, 245 | 
"Yo lurl black ruin on thy every foe; 

And see, what eyes lave never seen before, 

t Thy shield bespotted with thy kingly gore. 

| Rage almost chokes the utterance of my tongue, 


|, 1 pant impatient to avenge the wrong. 250 
i My angry faulchion, pendant by my knee, 
h Longs to revenge the insult offered thee; 
bY speak not, Satan, an unmeaning boast, 
F But the determin’d council of our host. 255 


E Say, ye dread chiefs, and let the answering air, 
Hf I your changeless purpose speak, declare 
High o’er their heads the fiends their foulchions 
wield, 
‘on strike, in loud reply, the echoing shield, 
stricken boss reverberates through the hall, 
ie each cried, 
all.” 
ch proceeded: Quickly now relate, 
vial Satan, what affects our state, 
labours in thy bosom many a sigh, 
why bursts sorrow érom thy piercing eye? 
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The terror \ 


** Moloch speaks the mind of 
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| In which he fail’d t? allure the Lord of life, 


Should danger threaten, say, what arts or arms,165 
From us are wanted to repel the harms? 
What arts! the art I use is but my shield, 
My arms I boast but in the sanguine field; 
Therefore not arts, but say what arms, alone, 
From us are wanted to protect the thione. 270 
The grizly monarch brush'd his tears away, 
Bade all his griefs be still, his griefs obey; 
His wonted horrors to his visage rise, 
And native fury fills his baleful eyes; 
While rising fiercely from the regal seat, 
He thus proceeds his failure to repeat: 
Brethern and chiefs, how shall it be rehearsed, 
The changeless destiny with which Pm cursed; 
Man, spite of all the labour he has cost, 
Too much I fear me will at last be lost; 
Proud Heaven, who cast us in the lairs of fire, 
Seems bent again to visit us in ire; 
T’ inflict the greatest curse that can befal, 
By rescuing man from our imperial thrall; 
he deenital blow that struck my thigh was given, 
F Heaven’s curst messenger, if not by Heaven.286 
But listen, warriors, while your king shall tell 
What dire mischance his dearest hopes befel! 
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| He now rehearsed the ineffectual strife, 
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|| Though every forceful pleasing art was tried, 
The hosts look’d trembling and with fear appall’d; | 


The weak attempts of hatred, and of pride, 


_ How vain the effort, though with cunning thrown, 
| No bread would be commanded from the stone; 


No false renown be courted by a flight, 
From the tall summit of the temple’s height; 
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| Nor earthly honours adoration buy 
, From him who fashion’d both the earth and sky. 
, How when the air with songs of triumph rang, 


The sound inflicted a severer pang, 

Than through his fallen, wounded body flew, 
When the sharp spear celestial Gabriel threw. 
And now, cried he, but one attempt remains, 
That may repay us for our toil and pains; 

In vain we strive an open war to wage 305 
Ruin recoils upon our headlong rage; 
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| Aghast and horror struck our legions stand, 
While falls the blunted spear from every hand. 


| Hear it, ye chiefs, then dare rejoice in fire, 
| He whom I tempted is the true Messiah: ° 310 
| ‘That very son who on his smoking car, 

Hurl’d the red ruin of his rage afar, 

| When in the skies, a num’rous host combined, 

|) With Heaven’s dread Serap him in fight we join’d; 
Who roll’d his chariot o’er our fallen bands, 315 
Grasping ten thousand thunders in his hands; 

Nor check’d his steeds until our legions fell, 

And sought a refuge from his ire in hell! 

That great Eternal, great he sure must be 
Who braves and conquers such a host as we; 
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| That great Eternal, who gave nature birth, 
| And fix’d the bounds of heaven and hell and earth; 


Incarnate now to rescue man is come, 

And add new horrors to our horrid doom: 

We can but strive, if in the strife we fall, $25 
We'll drag some wretch to share our great appal; 
Breathing forth rage we'll draw our latest breath, 

Edulcorate, with vengeance bitter death; . 


' Strive with atout hearts to stem the fatal blast, 


And breathe defiance to the very iast. 330 
As Satan spoke, tne mingled crowd grew pale, 
With trembling terror, at his fatal tule; 


| No more their pride or foolish boasts are heard, 


Which just before the stricken shield averr’d; 
Even Moloch, now, no sign of fury gave, 335 


Moloch of heil’s dark soldiery most brave; 
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But from his eye a flame of liquid fire, 
Proclaim’d the fierceness of his opening ire. 
On his broad shield he lean’d awhile his head, 
Then to the king in dismal accents said: 340 
One sad attempt remains, then, Satan, say, 
The sad attempt that may our toils repay; 
Ma base i threatning peril in the trial wait, 

ell perish nob ly to defen the state. 
The anxious hosts their fearful monarch eyed, 345 
Who, to revive their drooping hopes, replied: 
Though Christ ’s omnipotent, bis slaves may yield, 
And crown the conquest of the hard fought field; 
Chieis of this deep domain, tis known to you, 
The expectation ofeach anxious Jew, 350 
Looks for his dread Messiah, proudly great, 
In all the glory of terrestrial state; 
While we, with anger and with hate imprest, 
Strive to root deeper in the yielding breast 
This fatal error, though too well we know 355 
| To what they tend and whence his glories flow: 
| Now when down tumbled from the mountain’s 

height, 

While choirs celestial blast my aching sight, 
I left the spot, yet hoping still to find 
A chance to work the purpose of my mind; 
| Hoping a portion of my hate Venfuse 
Into the soul of some one he might choose; 
And as returning to these realms of night, 
| IT pass’d as morning shed her earliest light, 
| He whom I tempted just before in vain, 
Three Jews composing his detested train; 
*Mong'st whom was one for sinful actions famed, 
Pale Mammon’s vot’ry. and Iscariot named; 
Long had If mark’d him eager to receive, 
The false delusions we are wont to give; 
And fondly anxious for the glorious hour 
When Christ should come array’d in earthly power! 
Ambitious in increasing wealth to roll, 
And worship riches, dearer than his soul. 
With a faint hope once more my bosom glows, 375 
For as I view’d him, this reflection rose; 
If he profess to follow, tis not love 
Sent from the regions of delight above; 
‘Vis proud ambition actuates his breast, 
Not hope of heaven and everlasting rest; 
And failing here, as well I know he'll fail, 
My art on him may in the end prevail; 
Here then I find in this presumptuous fool, 
To work my purpose, a submissive tool. 
| Seduced by me, the guilty traitor may 
| Forsake his service and his Lord betray. 
|N Yow hear me, chiefs, the Jews already plan, 
| Schemes for the ruin of this more than man, 
| Which if we can but forward, as inspire, 
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|| Success at length may crown our bold desire. 


i 


| Iscariot, urged by some great chief of hell, 
|| To envious Pharasees his lord shall sell; 


\| Christ the disturber of our reign may fall, 


lA nd man ‘still live beneath our fearful thrall; 


|| There is our hope, and now, my warriors, say,395 


| Lies there no prospect of success that way? 

Let each uncheck’d his various thoughts express, 
| And council measures all our hopes to bless. 
To be continued. 





For the Repertory. 


ON DARWIN. 
| Occasioned by having read some lines, condemn. 
ing him as a poet, by M—Y. (vide Rep. p. 7.) 
For sound worth and solid treasure, 





Show me Darwin’s equal here; 
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Lofty verse and dulcet measure, 
Vibrate on the list’ning ear. 


He is one continued picture 
Of bold vigour’s healthful train; 
Stubborn critics’ rigid stricture 
Strives to blot his page, in vain. 


While one spark of real learning 
Deigns to grace us here below, 

Will the candid and discerning, 
Merit’s due on him bestow. 


Were, in me, a vein implanted, 
So pure, entrancing, so divine; 
Could each earthly wish be granted, 
Each for it would I resign. 


Then, poetasters, cease dispraising, 
Cease to denounce the poet true, 

For know the sun in glory blazing, 
Shrinks not at insects such as you. 


——— 


For the Repertory. 
THE DEATH OF CRAZY JANE. 


O’er the heath, so cold and dreary, 
Where the maniac oft has stray’d; 
Where the trav’ller faint and weary, 
Often felt his soul dismay’d; 
While the wind my bosom quiv’ring, 
Cools the fever of my brain; 
While my gelid limbs are shiv’ring, 
Rest thee, hapless crazy Jane! 


Hark! the angry storm is roaring, 
Hush thee to my breast, my child; 
On thy head the tempest pouring, 
Makes thy mother doubly wild. 
Had thy father never left thee, 
We should not now press the plain; 
But he fled, all hope’s bereft thee, 
Trembling babe of crazy Jane. 


Closer still, love, I beseech thee; 
While thy mother’s breast is warm, 
Cruel death shall never reach thee, 
Love shall shelter thee from harm; 
Till the cold, my life blood seizing, 
Checks the current in each vein; 
And, my naked bosom freezing, 
Lifeless lies poor crazy Jane! 


And togethcr we will perish, 
Ah! then do not shriek so loud; 
Ev’n in death my arms shall cherish, 
My torn weeds shall be thy shroud! 
From the warring tempest shrinking, 
Dost thou her me, sweet, complain? 
No, though life is swiftly sinking, 
Murmurs not sad crazy Jane! 


Henry, O! farewell forever, 
Soon at rést the maniac lies; 
I, nor this dear suff’rer, never 
Will accuse thee in the skies. 
She, the genial warmth retiring, 
Press’d her lifeless babe again; 
And the lamp of hfe expiring, 
Sunk the friendless crazy Jane! 
VALERIAN. 


—_—_— 
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turning quack. He attempted it at Paris 
without success, and then directed his views 
to the provinces. He arrived at Lyons and 
announced himself as the celebrated Dr. 
Mantaccini, who can restore the dead to 
life; and he declared that in fifteen days 
he would go to the church yard, and excite 
a general resurrection. 

This declaration excited violent mur- 
murs against the doctor, who, not the least 
disconcerted, applied to the magistrate, re- 
quested he might be put under guard, to 
prevent his escape, until he should perform 
his undertaking. The proposition inspired 
the greatest confidence, and the whole city 
came to consult doctor Mantaccini, and 
purchase his Beaume de Vie. 

As the period for the performance of this 
miracle approached, the anxiety of the in- 
habitants of Lyons increased, he at length 
received the following letter from a rich 
citizen. 

“The great operation, doctor, which 
you are going to perform, has broke my 
rest; I have a wife buried for some time, 
who was a fury; and I am unhappy enough 
already without her resurrection. In the 
name of heaven do not make the experi- 
ment, I will give you fifty louis to keep 
your secret to yourself.” 

In an instant after, two dashing beaux ar- 
rived, who with the most earnest supplica- 
tions intreated the doctor not to revive 
their old father, formerly the greatest mi- 
ser in the city, as in such an event, they 
should be reduced to the most deplorable 
indigence. They offered him a fee of sixty 
louis, but the doctor shook his head ina 
doubtful compliance. 

Scarcely had they retired, when a young 
widow on the eve of matrimony, threw her- 
self at the feet of the doctor, and with sobs 
and sighs implored his mercy; in short, from 
morn to night, the doctor received letters, 


visits, presents, fees to an excess that ab- 
solutely overwhelmed him. The minds of 


the citizens were so differently 
ly agitated, some by fear and others by curi- 
osity, that the chicf magistrate of the city 
waited upon the doctor and said,“ Sir, | 
have not the least doubt from my experi- 
ence of your rare talents, that you wil be 


and violent- 
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able to accomplish the resurrection in our 
church yard the day after tomorrow accord- 
ing to your promise; but I pray you to ob- 
serve that our city is in the greatest up 
roar and confusion, and to consider the 
dreadful revolution the success of your ex- 
periment must produce in every family. | 
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your divine talents, I shall give you an at- 
testation in due form, under our that 
you can revive the dead, that it was our 
fault we were not eye witnesses to your 
power.” 


seal, 


The certificate was duly signed and de- 
livered, and Dr. Mantaccini went to work 
new miracles in some other city. 


—__—— 

One of the professors at Trinity College, 
Dublin, some time ago undertook to abridge 
a certain work that had been published in 
two volumes, Instead of abridging, however, 
the professor had, it seems, been so well. 
pleased with his work, as to convert it into 
three volumes of the same size with the 
original. Soon after this event, one of the 
students of the university brought an ora- 
tion, or some exercise of that kind, to the 
professor to correct. The professor com- 
plained of the student’s idleness in having 
made the oration much too short. O, sir, 
(said the student) if that’s all, I must bes e 
the favour of you to abridge it. 

—_— 
Manufacture of Paper. 

It is pleasant enough to consider the 
changes that a linen fragment undergoes in 
the manufacture of paper. The finest pieces 
of Holland, when worn into tatters, assume 
a new whiteness more beautiful than their 
first, and often return in shape of letters to 
their native country. A lady’s handkerchief 
may be metamorphosed into a billetdoux, 
and come into her possession a second time. 
A beau may peruse his cravat after it is 
worn out, with greater pleasure and adyan- 
tage than he ever did in the glass. In a word 
a piece of cloth, after having officiated for 
some years asa towel or scutes, may become 
the most valuable piece of furniture in a 


prince’s cabinet. Addison, 
——— 
The following inscription was copied from a 
door ina small village of Dorsetshire,Eng- 
land. 


John Sibbins, tailor, schoolmaster, and as- 
tronomer, I also keeps a journeyman to do 
all sorts of blacksmiths and carpenters work, 
und to hang church bells, &c. Any gentle- 
man as bespeaks a coat may have it on Fri- 
day or Saterday without fail—N. BY Being 
rumored thet I intinds to leave off business 
account of my Church 

Wording, I hopes my friends will not give 
}eare to such b 


on being elected 
iood thursty reports, 
humble servant. 


by ther 
JOHN SIBBINS. 


A Country blacksmith, coming: into a far- 








TRICK OF A FRENCH QUACK. 
A Senticman after having ruined his for- 


entreat you, therefore, it, | 
but to go away, and thus restofe iran | 


not to attempt 
thie 








tune by extravagance, bethought himself of 
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imer’s yard with ; uer in his | 


bi tten bv a 


and, was 
snarling dog; which aggrav: iting 


quility of the city. In justice, however, to } i ' him, he happened to strike the dog with the 
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sharp end of the same, and kill him on the 
spot. “You might,’ said the person who 
owned the dog, “ have struck with the other 
end of the hammer.” “ That I would,” 
answered the fellow, “if he had bit me with 
the other end of his teeth.” 

—— 

A. foolish fellow went to the parish priest, 
and told him, with a very long face, that he 
had seen a ghost. “When and where?” 
_ said the pastor. ‘Last night,” replied the 
timid man, “I was passing by the church, 
and up against the wall of it did I behold the 
spectre.”—“ In what shape did it appear?” 
replied the priest. “ It appeared in the shape 
of a great ass.”,>—“ Go home and hold your 
tongue about it,” rejoined the pastor, “ you 
area very timid man, and have been frighi- 
ened by your own shadow.” 

—— 


A French writer having lampooned a no- 
bleman, was caned by him for his licentious 
wit; when applying to the duke of Orleans, 
then regent, and begging him to do him 
justice, the duke replied with a smile, “ Sir, 
it'has been done already.” 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1811. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
We are sorry that the non appearance of 
Heapiaah s Sonnet to Peace should “ displease 

him,’ since we are bound to publish noth- 
ing but what we conceive worthy an inser- 
tion. The note addressed to us, displays the 
impetuosity of youth, which we are willing 
to overlook, and at the same time a laudable 
ambition to become an author, which we are 
unwilling to damp. Though we cannot pub- 
lish his Sonnet, we shall attend with plea- 
sure to any other communication he may 
send us. 

To the very different note from Automath, 
we can only reply that his conclusion is cor- 
rect, but that our first leisure time shall be 
devoted to his piece. 

The communications of E. C. and Peter 
Prodigal, cannot appear. The former is too 

brief for the subject. The latter is too prolix 
st incorrect. 

Anna’s Smile, by Celorimon, does not po- 
sess the necessary requisites for publication 
in the Repertory. ; 

_ The Powers of Music, by Rinaldo, pos- 
sesses neither sweetness of composition nor 
vigour of idea. Had R. perused the Ode for 
St. Cecilia’s day, or Alexander’s Feast, he 
would have found the power of music so sub- 
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the ambition of his aspiring muse. There is 
nothing more censurable in a young author, 
whose genius is yet in embryo, if I may use 
the expression, than choosing those subjects 
for his pen, which have employed the great- 
est poets in the world. He cannot hope even 
to imitate, and the real worth of his talents 
will be depreciated by the comparison. 
The essay of Moralitas upon Religion 
possesses a great deal of merit, but is in ma- 
ny respects so incorrect as to need correc- 
tion and revision. The author will oblige us 
by calling for it. 

We recollect having published with pe- 
culiar satisfaction several communications 
under the signature of A. C. M. and as this 
correspondent seems to have entirely for- 
saken us, we take the liberty of inviting 
him to resume his pen and favour us with 


a portion of its efforts. 
The request of Edmund can be complied 
with. 5 
— 


The following article is worthy the -considera- 
tion of persons suffering under the disease of 
CONSUMPTION. 

Completely to eradicate this disorder, I will no 
positively say the following remedy is capable of 
do: ns; 
rate mode of living, (avoiding spirituous liquors 
wholly;) wearing flannel next the skin; and taking 
every morning half a pint of new milk mixed with 


a wine glass full of the expressed juice of green 


but I will venture to affirm, that a tempe- 


hoarhound, the complaint will not only be relieved, 
but the individual shall procure to himselfa length 
of days beyond what its mildest form could give 
room to hope for. I am myself, sir, a living wit- 
ness of the beneficial effects of this agreeable and, 
though innocent, yet powerful application. Four 
weeks use of the Acarhound and milk relieved the 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 
October 12, 1811. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 5th to the 12th October. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Abscess 1 0O Fever, typhus 21 
Burns 0 2 Hooping cough 0 $3 
Cholera Morbus 0 3 Inflam.of stomach 1 0 
Cholic 1 O Inflam. of bowels 1 Q 
Consimp. of lungs 9 0 Inflam. of liver 1 0 
Convulsions 0 3 Measles O01 
Decay 2 1 Palsey 1 0 
Diarrhea 1 0 Pleurisy 1 0 

| Dropsy 2 0 Scrotula 01 
Dropsy of breast 1 0 Sillborn w 0 5 
Dropsy in brain’ 1 1 Suicide 1 0 
Drowned 0 1 Sudden 1 0 
Dysentery 2 2 -_-— 
Debility 1 0 33 25 
Fever, intermittent 1 0 —_—_—- 
Fever, remittent 0 1 Total 58 
Fever, bilious 2 0 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 9 Between 50 and 60 6 
Between 1 and 2 6 60 70 610 
2 5 7 70 80 2 

5 1g 1 80 90 1 

10 +20 2 90 100 1 

20 3u 6 100 110 0 

30 40 z _ 

40 50 0 Total 58 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 o'clock. 


October 7 67 70 72 
8 69 73 74 
9 7 72 76 
10 71 74 7 
11 72 76 80 
12 73 7 75 





JOSEPH HU iron 
NFORMS his friends and the public that his 
room, No 64 Lombard street, will be opened 
on the 15th of October-for the purpose of evening 
tuition, from six until nine o’clock. It is his inten- 
tion to limit his number, the advantages of which 
need no comment. 





pains of my breast; gave me to breathe deep, Nd, 
and ree; strengthened and harmonized my ypice; 
and restored me to a state of better health than 
{had enjoyed for many years. 4m. Daily Advertiser. | 
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Interesting to Old People—The following course 








TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 
The price is four dollars per annum; city sube 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant. sub- 


scribers half y ve 


\} 


arly in advance. 
Ii shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 





of procedure will enable them to preserve the eye 
sight, of recover it after it has failed. Every morn- 
ing, when washing yourself, dip your face into the 
water, open your eyes and keep them under the 
This 
strengthens the eye and cleanses it from the rheum 


water as long as youcan hold your breath. 


which deadens the sight and considerably affects 
the ball. A gentleman in Maryland, by the name of 
James Calder, after using spectacies for twenty- 
five years, followed this plan, and at the age of 70 
recovered his sight so as to see withqut them. Dip- 
ping the crown of the head into cold water, every 
morning both winter and summer isa preservative 
against the head and ear ache and will materially 
assist the other operation, in its effect upon the 





limely pourtrayed init as to have restrained 








eye. oV. ¥. Morn. Post. 





every and forwarded to those in the 
unce. 


Saturds iV, 


the earliest coriveys 


i 


i} country ay 
| No sub scription will 
\ 


be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
> at the close of one volume, will be 


for the next. 


jt to discontinue 
it 
4° 
| 


{ 


considered as subscribing 

Any persoir who shail procure seven subscribers 
and become respowsible for the payment, shall ree 
gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 


celve one copy 


at this office, 








PHILADFLPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 


Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
near St. Mary’s church. ~ 
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